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According to Professor Bakke of Yale, Tensions 
and Anxieties or Hopes Produced by a Condition 
of Unstable Equilibrium (in the Lives of Work- 
ers) Are the Stimuli to Adaptive Behavior. In 
Other Words Workers Start to Do Something 
About It. 


Labor's 
Dilemma 


By Lewis K. JoxHNson, 


Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va. 


common for certain individuals and groups to manifest an intense emotional 

reaction against unions and their leaders ; especially when strikes are called in 
such basic industries as coal, steel, transportation, electric power, shipping and other 
industries which so directly affect the public interest. This is not an unusual reac- 
tion in times of peace and even less so following a great war when there is such an 
urgent desire to return to the normalcy of pre-war days. Nevertheless, emotional 
outbursts generated by the present labor crisis should not obscure certain fundamental 
psychological considerations which underly the relationships between workers and 
management. . 


Do times of universal conflict between employers and labor it is not un- 


Demands of Labor Cannot Be Met 


HE idea prevails among some groups that expressions of conflict between manage- 
‘ews and labor are results of certain inborn, native traits possessed by workers 
and, as a consequence, industrial strife is an inevitable concomitant of the psychologi- 
cal make-up of members of the working class. Those who hold this belief are con- 
vinced that there is truth in the cliché, ‘‘You can’t change human nature.’’ Since 
they believe in an inherited desire for conflict it follows logically that they see little 
chance for ever satisfying the demands of labor. 

It is obvious, of course, that employers, because of the privileges which ac- 
company their authority, have little reason to initiate conflict; consequently, they 
usually do not consider the psychological reactions of employers. It should not be 
overlooked, however, that while there appears to be some truth in the point of view 
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that the demands of labor are incapable of satisfaction, the disciplines imposed upon 
workers by the industrial system also make very exacting demands upon workers. 
But whatever the point of view, believers in this philosophy are skeptical of ever 
resolving the differences between management and labor without the imposition of 
more effective legislative and legal restraints upon labor. 


Desire for Conflict Not Inborn 


W yas it can hardly be denied that individuals are born with emotional pro- 

clivities to express anger, hatred, disagreement and conflict it is quite a dif- 
ferent matter to contend that they possess inborn, native desires for conflict. To 
admit the former does not necessarily compel acceptance of the latter. As John 
Dewey has so well stated, ‘‘Native human nature supplies the raw materials, but 
custom supplies the machinery and designs.’’ In other words he simply means that 
because individuals are born with propensities to conflict it need not be implied that 
such propensities must express themselves that way and, if conflict develops it is the 
result of effort on the part of workers to adapt themselves to the social, economic 
and institutional customs and arrangements in which they are forced to earn a 
living. 

Anthropologists appear to have provided sufficient evidence from studies of 
primitive cultures to establish the fact that no uniform traits can be set down as 
fixed in any society. From their research it seems evident that social behavior is 
not an expression of a native, fixed mechanism that predetermines conduct, but rather 
an expression of a set of socially established habits which are stimulated to react in 
various ways depending upon the specific problems and institutional arrangements 
which confront individuals. 





Overthrow of Existing Institutions Will Not Resolve Conflict 


B’ THAT as it may, there is a group of radical reformers who reject the psychological 
philosophy that the desire for conflict is an inherited trait which cannot be 
changed. It is their belief that expressions of conflict, the desire for a larger share in 
the earnings of industry and demands by labor for a greater participation in the 
management of business are results of a social conditioning process inherent in social 
and economic institutions. They are of the opinion that by an easy and rapid change 
in social and economic institutions conflict can be quickly resolved. 

While it has been demonstrated rather conclusively that conduct, for the most 
part, is predominantly a matter of expressing socially determined habits the problem 
of changing social behavior is neither an easy nor rapid process. On the contrary, 
tadical changes in existing institutions in all probability would be followed by con- 
flict and disorder because of a ‘“‘carry-over’’ of pre-established habits of thought and 
behavior. 

In any event, old and established attitudes and emotions are not likely to be 
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changed quickly by changes in institutional arrangements and the development of 
new attitudes and habits among oncoming generations is an evolutionary process re- 
quiring years to consummate. It is evident then that to assume conflict to be a fixed 
and inevitable trait is an ultra-conservative philosophy which obviously leads to 
fatalism, while belief in an easy and rapid solution to the problem by an immediate 
overthrow of existing institutions may lead to even greater chaos. 

If it is agreed that modes of conduct are expressions of socially determined habits 
then it is logical to conclude that expressions of conflict, self-assertiveness, the desire 
for power, the desire for a greater share in the earnings of industry and the demand 
for greater participation in the management of industry are nothing more nor less 
than specific socially conditioned modes of employee conduct. If this is true, then 
it is important to examine the psychological bases of employee behavior for the pur- 
pose of finding means of resolving the present conflict. 


Workers Will Not Remain Docile 


T 1s submitted that the folkways, customs, mores and patterns of thought existent 
I in the institutional environment in which workers are born and live provide, in 
part, the psychological bases for the industrial strife presently occurring between 
management and labor. 

It is obvious that the constantly expanding variety of goods and services offered 
in the markets and appropriated for personal use creates not only an expanding range 
of desires, but at the same time stimulates intense social emulation and imitation. 
As aresult, there is an almost insatiable demand for homes, radios, education, electric 
washers, refrigerators, automobiles, entertainment, services, and a multitude of 
things which social custom and behavior have practically decreed are virtually ne- 
cessities of life. While it is true that certain groups of working men and women have 
been able to increase their range of satisfactions, the fact remains that a large per- 
centage have yet to attain a posistion of comfort and security. 


Labors’ Desires Increased 


N THE same way, the operation of democratic institutions tends to indoctrinate 
workers with the desire for greater individual freedom and participation in deter- 
mining the conditions under which they work and live. It is only logical, therefore, 
to expect them to insist upon satisfaction of the same democratic desires in industry 
as they enjoy politically and socially. In any event, it is hardly to be expected that 
working men and women who live in a democratic society will continue to remain 
docile. 

Many institutions operate to habituate workers to seek an ever widening range 
of goods, services, a larger share in the earnings of industry and greater participation 
in the management of business. A great deal of educational work is carried on 
through advertising, magazines, newspapers, motion pictures and the labor press. 
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Churches, public schools, colleges, labor unions, governmental agencies, homes and 
similar institutions provide more formal media through which the process is 
furthered. 

Probably an even greater influence is the natural process of observing other 
people’s enjoyment of a better way of life. Furthermore, the very experience of life 
itself in a democratic society provides constant habituation to modes of living which 
stimulate desires for an ever widening range of-goods and services, and for greater 
freedom and participation in social and economic institutions. 


Labors’ Desires Blocked 


[ SEEMs rather ironical that a society which has perfected so many institutions to 
encourage and stimulate desires for goods, services and individual freedom has at 
the same time developed institutional arrangements which tend to restrict adequate 
satisfaction of these desired values. While it cannot be denied that great progress 
has been made in sharing a larger proportion of the earnings and administration of 
industry with the wage earning group too often these gains have resulted, not from 
the normal functioning of social and economic institutions but from pressure exerted 
by governmental and labor organizations. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the same skill and ingenuousness which have been 
applied to developing institutions to further desires for greater enjoyment of goods, 
services and a more democratic way of life have not been applied to shaping institu- 
tions so that such desires might be more adequately fulfilled. It is also regrettable 
that the progress thus far achieved in this connection has not been accomplished by a 


more natural functioning of existing institutions and less by conflict and govern- 
mental intervention. 


Labors’ Dilemma 


S INDICATED above, while economic and social institutions tend to habituate 
A individuals to seek more goods, a larger share of earnings and larger voice in the 
management of business they also tend to thwart or block adequate individual ac- 
quisition and satisfaction of these values. Consequently, a large percentage of the 
rank and file of productive workers find themselves in the psychological dilemma of 
an expanding range of desires, but compelled to seek a livelihood in an institutional 
arrangement which necessitates organized compulsion protected by government sanc- 
tion to realize adequate satisfaction of even the essentials of a comfortable life. 
Suffice it to say, these rather obvious truths explain, in part, the poychetngient bases 
of conflict between management and labor. 









Collective Bargaining Not the Answer 


S mucu has been said and written about collective bargaining and the importance 
of perfecting its techniques that great danger exists in the belief that once such 
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techniques are perfected the answer to the problem of conflict will be found. While 
it is readily admitted that collective bargaining has aided in resolving many con- 
flicts, as well as initiated some, and is a necessary process in building cooperative and 
harmonious relationships between management and labor, it can hardly be denied 
that it is not the answer to the search for means of satisfying the eetiaeattie de- 
sires of working men and women. 

At its best collective bargaining, in many instances, merely effects compromises 
of conflicting interests and fails to integrate the basic demands of the rank and file 
with the natural functioning of economic and social institutions. Probably the 
greatest single contribution attributable to collective bargaining is not the temporary 
peace brought by compromises of immediate points of conflict, but rather the basic, 
fundamental changes which the process is slowly and subtly effecting in economic 
and governmental institutions. 


Personnel Research a Necessity 


ORTUNATELY, the more enlightened executives understand fundamentals and are 
F ciesinn changes in administrative policies and procedures to more adequately 
satisfy the psychological demands of their employees. It should be pointed out, 
however, that entirely too little imagination has been shown in this direction and 
there is a great need for ingenuity and experimentation in the development of plans, 
policies and methods which will assist employees in adjusting themselves to the 
environmental complexities in which they are forced to earn a livelihood. 

There are many areas in which there is great need for additional research in per- 
sonnel plans and policies. In the past management has devoted much attention to 
developing financial incentive plans which, it was hoped, would not only increase 
production but satisfy the demands of labor. It has been rather conclusively estab- 
lished, however, that while financial incentives are basic in furthering cooperative 
relationships no less important are non-financial incentives represented by such 
techniques as positive leadership, intelligent supervision, indoctrination in company 
philosophy, objectives and policy, planned induction and follow-up procedures, 
planned vacations, methods of commending work well done and many other per- 
sonnel techniques which tend to assimilate workers and give them a sense of ‘‘be- 
longing”’ to the organization. 

This is not to say that industrial discipline must give way to every whim of 
irresponsible workers, since it is apparent that no business can be operated effectively 
without the maintenance of discipline. Already management finds the threat to 
discipline a grave danger to the efficient operation of many enterprises. However, 
‘there are examples on record where management has done very little to assist workers 
in adjusting themselves to the disciplines imposed by the industrial system. Some 
other companies consider it practical to make adjustment of company policies and 
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disciplines to certain very necessary demands made upon workers by their social and 
home environment. 


Traditional Personnel Techniques Outmoded 


T HARDLY needs to be suggested that many of the traditional methods of handling 
relationships between employers and employees are undergoing significant 
changes. One area in which this is evident is in-methods used to distribute company 
earnings. Many types of incentive wage schemes; the Piece Rate System, the Be- 
daux plan, the Manit system, the Emerson Efficiency Wage and modifications of 
these, have been developed since the days of Frederick W. Taylor. 

The incentive principle of all such plans is fundamentally sound, yet few in- 
corporate principles to assure equitable relative distribution of company earnings 
between salaried executives, stockholders and the wage earning group. Further- 
more, few provide necessary security by an arrangement for a minimum guaranteed 
annual wage or an equivalent thereof. Progress is being made as the principles of 
job evaluation are improved and perfected, but this technique merely assures greater 
relative equitability in the distribution of company earnings between individual 
employees rather than in distributing total company earnings. 

While it is admitted that many practical difficulties exist in the application of 
these principles, it is submitted that more research and experimentation is needed in 
discovering more equitable bases for distributing company income. 


Profit Sharing 


T Is encouraging to note, whatever the success, bold experiments such as that re- 
I cently inaugurated by the firm of Eric Johnston; a firm which is blazing new trails 
with a novel scheme to divide company earnings in a more equitable manner. Also 
to witness the recent research project launched by the United States Department of 
Commerce to provide business executives with more information about existing 
profit sharing plans and other methods of sharing earnings with employees so that 
additional facts may be made available for further progress in this direction. 

Another area in which methods of handling relationships between employees 
and employers are undergoing significant changes is in organizational relationships 
between management and workers. Traditional forms of operating organization 
are gradually being modified by imposition of labor union organization upon the 
familiar line and staff structure. 

Management has demonstrated a great deal of initiative in improving the internal 
operating efficiency of business by creating staff departments within the original line 
type of organization. Nevertheless, much remains to be done by way of assimilat- 
ing employees including union members, shop stewards, local and other union 
officials into the operating structure of business. 
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In absence of organization changes to accomplish this objective, labor unions 
have circumvented the orthodox lines of authority to present grievances and other 
problems to higher levels of management. While this is not bad in itself, it is a 
threat to maintenance of discipline on the lower levels of organization structure and 
hence a threat to the very foundations of democracy. 


Modifying Organization Relationships 


OTEWORTHY experiments, thus far successful, in modifying organizational rela- 
N tionships to better assimilate workers are represented by those of the McCor- 
mick Spice Company in Baltimore and The American Cast Iron Pipe Company in 
Birmingham, Alabama. Another is the recent adoption of the so-called multiple 
management plan, originally developed by the McCormick Company, by the plants 
headed by Eric Johnston. 

Efforts in this direction have been far too few in number, yet the fact remains 
that only by assimilation of labor organizations into organization framework of 
business enterprises is there hope for successful coordination and integration of the 
interests of workers with the objectives of business. Great courage and imagination 
is demanded of executives who undertake experimentation with such techniques, yet 
the very survival of democracy, to a large extent, depends upon the solution to this 
complex problem. 


The Only Hope 


NLEss the analysis presented above may appear to be an over-simplification of 
U the problem, other causes of industrial conflict should be mentioned. For 
example, many disputes which appear to be conflicts between management and labor 
are, as a matter of fact, jurisdictional disputes between competing labor. unions. 
Others are precipitated by over-zealous politically ambitious union leaders who are 
willing to sacrifice their constituents to their own selfish ambitions. Still others, 
no doubt, are the subtle handiwork of sworn devotees of communism who are will- 
ing to scuttle existing liberties and progress towards greater freedom and security 
for the rank and file to their deluded belief that they will find greater power, material 
advancement and a better way of life under another kind of economic system. 

It is submitted, however, that underlying even the aforementioned causes of 
industrial strife are the fundamental psychological conflicts within the rank and file 
which influences them to transfer their loyalties to leadership which offers them at 
least the hope for a better way of life. Unless management thinks fundamentally 
and approaches solution of the problem with fundamental techniques there appears 
to be little hope of ever resolving the conflicts between management and labor. 
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England Has Pulled Herself Further Out of the 
Hole She Dropped Into During the War Than Was 
to be Expected. Maybe Socialism Helped or 
Maybe Schemes Such as That Described Here. 


England's Businen 
Training Scheme 


From British Ministry of Labor, 
London, England. 


MONG the plans which Great Britain has evolved to meet the present problems 
A of resettlement, none is more noteworthy than the Government's Scheme for 
Business Training. It is a bold attempt to prevent a tragic mistake like the 

one made after the war of 1914-18. 

Many present-day executives suffered personally from the error which left most 
of the men then coming from the Services without effective means of readjustment to 
civilian employment. For the aspirant to the professions there was an effective 
scheme, the forerunner of the Government’s Further Education and Training Scheme 
of today; but for the man who hoped to make his career in business there was no 
suitable or equivalent means of getting a training. 


Shortage of Trained Executives 


I FAR toO many cases men of promise could get no better than a start right at the 
bottom on the wages of a junior. Conscious of their maturity and past responsi- 
bility, and having in many cases a family to support, they felt they could not afford 
to seek a training on such terms, and that there was no real hope for them in business. 

Instead they struck out for themselves in ventures that were often chancy and 
sometimes foredoomed. Many lost their discharge bonus in dubious ‘‘partnerships."’ 
Although some courageously tried every kind of unconventional opening that of- 
fered, their inexperience often led them to pitiful extremes. 

Apart from the broken hopes and lives entailed, this failure to resettle the man of 
1918 satisfactorily proved costly to Great Britain. We lost half a decade's recruit- 
ment of first-class business material. As a result in the 1930's there was a serious 
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shortage of the $5 ,000-a-year-and-more man needed for the higher grades of executive 
work. 

The new business training scheme is designed to help the absorption of young 
men (and women) from war service who are of potential management grade into 
business, by providing basic training facilities for them. It is a practical and realistic 
scheme, planned in close consultation with business men, who have been associated 
with its development and will assist materially and directly in its working. 

The scheme includes maintenance allowances, so that candidates otherwise 
suitable are not debarred from accepting training because they are without means 
to live meanwhile. 

The main features of the scheme are set out in a pamphlet ‘Business Training 
Scheme.’’ A further leaflet, ‘“Notes for the Information of Employers’’ deals with 
the development of the scheme from the standpoint of the employer. 

The scheme will consist of a General Business Course, and a number of Special- 
ized Business Courses, into which it is hoped that as many students as possible who 
take the general course will be able to go. Trainees under either course may be 
equally eligible for grant-aid. 


Training Basically Practical 


HE general course will be planned directly by the British Government, and carried 
Zz out in technical and commercial colleges in the principal centers of industry. It 
will last three months and will give the students a basic training in business funda- 
mentals. As such it will be complete in itself, within the agreed limits set for it. 

The specialized courses will be organized and run by firms or particular sections 
of an industry; they may last up to a year or even longer, and will be directly related 
to administration in the field of business represented by the firm (or section of in- 
dustry) providing the course. 

These specialized courses will, in many cases, be natural extensions or adapta- 
tions of training courses that have long been in existence in the more progressive 
firms. As such they cover fairly well-known ground and need not be enlarged upon 
here. 

The general business course, however, is not an extension of existing practice, 
but is something quite new to Great Britain, It reflects the growing appreciation in 
this country of the importance of management intake and management training. 

Whereas in America the choice of a business career has always been fully hon- 
ored, in Great Britain this was not so; until quite recently business ranked in the 
general estimation below the professions, to which an undue proportion of the best 
minds were consequently attracted. 


An Incorrect Assumption 


|) omen recruitment for management has normally been taken more or less for 
granted in this country, on the principle that a firm should *‘grow its own tim- 
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ber." This rule is sound only when allied to an adequate system of management- 
selection and training for promotion; otherwise it can give rise to the assumption 
that the qualities for first-class management are somehow inherent in every able 
technician, and will always emerge from long experience if that experience has been 
really wide and practical. That assumption is not ture. 

The truth is that few men, having a practical and chiefly technical background, 
can be expected to have acquired the fundamemtals of business management as well. 
Admittedly a few may have done so, but the majority will not. Ability to distil 
such fundamentals from experience is as rare among business men as elsewhere. 


Management Can Be Taught and Learned 


I Is now reasonably well established that the basic principles of management can be 
taught and learnt, and there is little doubt that the right time to learn them is at 
the outset of a business career. The aspirant to business leadership, so taught, 
whether also trained as a technician or not, will then be well set to start his career on 
the right lines and to keep his sense of values in just balance and perspective through- 
out his business life. 

Recognition of the value of teaching the basic principles of business management 
has only recently become widespread in this country. That recognition coincides 
with a unique opportunity, for we now have thousands of well educated ex-Service 
men and women, fitted to profit from training in the fundamentals of business 
management. 

The business training scheme sets out to give to the potential business executive, 
without regard to any later specialization, a basic understanding of the principles of 
management; and to illustrate them from examples of good business practice so that 
they may be firmly grasped and never forgotten. It is the timely means by which the 
needs of ex-Service personnel can be met individually in a manner that will serve the 
common good. 


The Strategic Outlook 


T 1s undeniable that war service frequently develops high qualities of judgment and 
initiative that no form of civilian business experience could give during those all- 
important formative years. Among the qualities essential at a high executive level 
are the ability to keep the fundamentals of a situation always clear, and to select and 
assess salient facts, in short, the strategic outlook. Perhaps equally valuable is a 
combination of loyalty to superiors and subordinates, sense of personal responsibility 
and ability to work as one of a team, which are all factors rightly associated with 
active service. 

On the other hand, qualities developed in the Services have generally to be 
“made over’’ before they can become of full use in business. There is too wide a gap 
between Service and business life for recruits to the latter to ‘‘carry over’’ advance- 
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ment they may have made in the former. They will have to prove afresh in business 
their capacity for leadership. 

It is exactly to meet this situation that the three-month’s general business 
course has been designed. It introduces the student to the business world; teaches 
him ‘‘what business is about’’; and shows him the general structure of business life. 

Within its set limits the course is precise and definite. It gives the student a 
firm grasp of principles that will help him to make the most of his future practical 
training and experience when he has obtained a job. 

The syllabus of the course has been carefully prepared to present a balanced pic- 
ture of business requirements. It includes an outline of the development and struc- 
ture of the business world in general, and shows how the many types of business 
concerned fit into that picture. 


Coming to Grips With Business Affairs 


OMING directly to grips with everyday business affairs, the syllabus deals with the 
C fundamentals of the human side of business, the relations of management and 
staff, and so forth. Accounting, financial, and statistical aspects of business are 
also reviewed in considerable detail. 

The student is given a brief introduction to economics and law as they affect 
business, so that he is left with no illusions as to the complexity of the task before 
him if he is to help to conduct a business successfully. 

Brief comments on the syllabus such as the foregoing may be somewhat mislead- 
ing, because it may be contended that all this field has long been the province of the 
technical and commercial colleges. This is true; but throughout the instruction 
both the treatment and approach to the subjects in the new course will be refresh- 
ingly new. 

While certain standardized subjects will remain the vehicle for the study of busi- 
ness principles, there will be an unusually realistic approach to their typical applica- 
tion in practice. Instead of the tutor giving the customary background of fact and 
detailed knowledge to young students, he will be dealing with men who are mentally 
mature. 

Their attitude will be essentially practical, not academic; they will be concerned 
with the “*how”’ and ‘‘when"’ and ‘‘where’’ as much as with the “‘why’”’ of business 
management. 

In short, they will not be merely acquiring knowledge, with the object of putting 
it into practice in some unspecified future, which is what a normal young student 
does; they will instead probably have quite clear ideas about their future plans. 
They will relate every statement about business made to them directly to the par- 
ticular circumstances in which they hope to find themselves. 
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Most Students Have Small Sense of Urgency 


uUcH men and women, eager to feel some certainty about their future, will not look 
S on the general business course as the average student usually looks on the term 
ahead of him. He normally tends to progress along the road to knowledge at a 
comfortable assimilative pace with but little sense of urgency. They, on the other 
hand, will regard this new course as a bridge leading directly to the position they 
want. ° 
This attitude of realism, this desire to ‘‘get down to brass tacks,’’ underlines 
every aspect of the business training scheme. It is receiving highly encouraging 


support from the business world, and it is hoped that the first courses will have begun 
in April, 1946. 


Employer Questions 


N IMPORTANT feature of the scheme is the setting up of Regional Committees. 
A The strong local representation thus afforded ensures that the special needs of 
any region receive due consideration. 

Among the typical questions raised by employers are the following :— 

(1) “Does the setting up of a Specialized Course mean that I must set up and 
staff a proper training department in my business?”’ 

Answer: No, not in the least. It simply means that you must provide practical 
training in each of the relevant departments of your firm. It is important that the 
trainees, during their training, should be under the direct supervision of a competent 
executive. 


(2) “If I accept a candidate for a Specialized Course, does that mean that I am 
bound to take him on afterwards?”’ 

Answer: Not necessarily. That would depend entirely on the arrangement your 
firm had made with the candidate. A firm would be wholly in order in taking a 
candidate into a Specialized Course on the clear understanding that admission to the 
firm would be determined at the completion of the course. 

Employers will, however, be among the first to realise that these men will want 
to be sure of a job, and that it will make all the difference to their peace of mind while 
under training. For this reason it is clearly desirable that a man who promises well 
should, wherever possible, be given some assurance at an early stage of the course 
that he can expect to be taken on afterwards, if he qualifies. 


Employer’s Own Course 


(3) “If I set up a Specialized Course I should wish, in fairness to my own prom- 
ising employees, to put them through the course also, with a view to possible selec- 
tion for management promotion. May I do this?”’ 
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Answer: Certainly. If you run a Specialized Business Course it is your Course, 
and you may put through it anyone whom you please. Indeed there is no intention 
that candidates under the Government scheme should receive special favor. They 
should take their chances on the level terms with those who are being considered for 
management promotion within the firm. In the case of a firm's own trainees, how- 
ever, there can be no question of their receiving Government assistance while under 
training. 

It is recognized that men and women released from war service will want to 
obtain posts as soon as possible, and it is hoped that in a number of cases employers 
will accept candidates at least provisionally before they begin the general business 
course. It will, therefore, be permissible for applicants to take the course before or 
after they have secured the offer of a post; and if in the latter case the employer does 
not release them for full-time training, to seek to make arrangements to take it ona 
part-time basis. 

Naturally, acceptance for training can imply no assurance that a student will 
secure a post in business at the end of it. For this reason applicants for the Course 
are specifically advised not to forego an opportunity of securing the offer or promise of 
a position at any stage. 
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The Shortening of Working Hours and the In- 
crease in the Number of Boring Jobs in Industry 
are Causing the Work Function to Be of Less 
Importance in a Man's Life than It Was Formerly. 


The Value of 


Avocational Experience 


By P. H. CassEtman, 


University of Ottawa, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


WING to the modern trend towards a greater division of labor we are fast 
deteriorating into a society of ‘‘square pegs in round holes." . The fear of 
unemployment, the geographical immobility of the working force, resulting 

from various factors such as the natural disinclination to wish to leave one's family, 
friends, or country are preventing many workers from shifting into jobs which would 
more fully utilize their natural abilities. 


Many Do Not Find Right Jobs 


CERTAIN number of employees with a mobile temperament will ultimately find 
their own level despite all obstacles, but it is the writer's firm conviction that 
many if not the majority will never find of themselves, their proper place in the occu- 
pational structure. This is one of society's greatest problems and one which re- 
quires the collaboration of employers, vocational counselors, educators, parents, 
placement officers, personnel managers and employees alike. The writer has no in- 
tention of elaborating a comprehensive plan for its solution in this paper. However, 
if we concede the point that many workers—and not necessarily the majority—are 
occupationally misfitted, the suggestions which follow may be of some assistance in 
helping these people find more satisfaction and happiness in the work function of 
their lives. 


Modern Practice of Emphasizing Vocational Experience 


™ modern practice is to select and place men mainly on the basis of their occu- 
pational experience. The result of this practice is to freeze many men into certain 
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types of work as well as to condemn them to mediocre accomplishments in those 
vocations. Thus for instance, a man who has been an accountant for five years or 
longer encounters difficulty in getting a job in some other vocation, for every time he 
will apply for different type of work, he will meet the same objection, “‘We are sorry, 
but your experience does not qualify for this position.’’ This judgment may be very 
sound but it also may be shortsighted for the man may be temperamentally as well as 
otherwise better suited to be a public relations officer. In other words, five years of 
accounting experience, has made of him a mediocre accountant but six months or less 
of public relations work may suffice to show that this person is a natural public rela- 
tions man. In this case, vocational experience therefore, is not the clue to his genu- 
ine and natural ability. A little more time spent with this employee and with an eye 
on another part of his life, his avocational interests, activities, and experience may 
well reveal what he really is and what he can really do. 


Avocational Experience 


NOWLEDGE of a worker's avocational experience and interests can be a valuable 
K asset in selection and placement work because it may supply the key to his 
natural interests and aptitudes. The mechanization of industry and the division and 
simplification of labor are driving the working class into finding some channel of 
escape from work which is boring or too limited for their capacities. Whereas at 
one time men worked twelve to fifteen hours a day and had little or no time left for 
part-time activities, the general institution of the forty-hour week leaves the modern 
worker with more time to engage in various activities than he spends at his regular 
daily work. It may therefore be expected that if the empoyee has any abilities or 
ambition at all, and if they are not being put to use on the job, he will employ his 
leisure moments to engage in hobbies or part-time pursuits which give vent to his 
natural inclinations. 

Pertinent data on an individual's aptitudes and personality may be discovered by 
studying his hobbies, his activities as a citizen or member of a community or a society 
and by looking into his part-time income. 


Hobbies 


o—_ hobbies reveal personality traits and mental characteristics of the highest 
importance to employers and to society if given proper attention. Many em- 
ployees engaged in hobby painting, writing, etching, carving and other similar work 
may reveal that they possess a vivid imagination, creative ability, a highly cultured 
background or a well developed sense of balance and of proportion. The same 
hobbies may be evidence of a high degree of manual dexterity. 
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VALUE OF AVOCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 
Social and Community Activities 


PERSON'S activities in his community, church or other environment may show 
A that he has: 1) leadership qualities, 2) organization ability, 3) social sense, 
4) sense of duty, and 5) ability to get along with others. 

Leadership qualities may be revealed by the fact that he is a successful public 
speaker, or that he has held several important positions in prominent or widely 
known societies. 

Organization ability may be detected by the fact that he has satisfactorily 
organized an association, or activity of use to the community. It may be a local 
baseball team, a picnic, a parade or a bazaar. 

The worker's active participation in social and community affairs may prove 
that he has a highly developed social sense and sense of duty. These traits are 
definite requirements for certain positions, but he may have never been given the 
opportunity to fully express them while on the job. 

If a man has a host of friends outside the plant or office it is usually a sign that he 
is easy to get along with whether this is evident or not on the job. Unsatisfactory 
working conditions may deter some employees from being good work companions. 


Extra Income 


ETERMINATION of the worker's income derived from other sources may in certain 
D instances be positive evidence that from the point of view of the economy as a 
whole he is worth more than his salary or wage would lead us believe. Allowing 
for special cases where inheritance or other factors increase a person’s income with 
little effort on his part, an employee who materially adds to his normal wage by 
sound investments, by teaching, by acting as consultant, by writing or by performing 
other remunerative part-time work is giving proof that he could earn more as a wage- 
earner if given the proper job and the necessary incentives. His present employer 
may be unable to offer him the opportunity his ability deserves but the fact remains 
that from society's point of view, this man is occupationally out of place. 


How to Get the Information 


OTH questionnaire and interview may be used to obtain the desired information. 
B A section of the regular application blank can be devoted to the avocational in- 
formation or a special form can be devised for the purpose. In any event, a carefully 
planned interview will commonly prove necessary to supplement the data contained 
on the questionnaire. An excellent practice is to use the interview for items of a 
confidential nature since in avocational matters as in others, men will speak more 
freely in an interview than they will in putting statements down on paper. 
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Problems 


HE main problem connected with the use of avocational information in selection 
y per placement work is the difficulty in obtaining the desired data from the em- 
ployee. Some workers object when employers or others attempt to pry into what 
they consider to be their private life. Moreover, certain requests are apt to cause 
more resentment than others. Thus, for instance, any attempt to obtain details on 
their part-time income may be met with opposition. This attitude is quite under- 
standable. The point is to prevent it by inspiring confidence. 

If the employee is not convinced that the information relative to his avocational 
activities is to be used for his own good he will be uncommunicative or will give 
evasive answers which will prove of useless value, In fact, three main points must be 
impressed upon the employee in connection with the above information; first, that it 
will not merely be supplied for the record, second, that it will never be used to dis- 
criminate against him, and, finally, that it will definitely be utilized to help him 
get vocationally adjusted. 

A problem of a different order is to find and employ men who are well qualified 
to inspire employees with confidence and to assess the facts obtained. These ap- 
pointments must be made with the greatest care and confined to persons with sound 
training in personality psychology. 


Conclusion 


HE gradual shortening of working hours, the increase in the number of boring jobs 
ia industry, and the systematic organization of leisure time activities are causing 
the work function to take a secondary place or at least to be of less importance in a 
man’s life than it was formerly. Selection and placement work which does not take 
those changes into account is definitely out of date, for it based on the assumption 
that most workers in time find of themselves the occupations most suitable. to them. 
To expect the greater number of the odd 45,000,000 men and women forming part of 
the labor force of the United States and Canada, to discover and properly settle into 
the some 20,000 different types of occupations found in the economy, is unquestion- 
ally utopian. And although careful study and use of the worker's avocational ex- 
perience can at best provide only part of the solution to thé problem of occupational 
misplacement, it still deserves more attention than is being given to it in to-day’s 
personnel administration practice. 





Can Rating Scales be Any Good? The Author 
Thinks They Can be Improved if Workers to be 
Rated Choose the Words Which are Used to 
Describe Their Qualities by Supervisors. 


Better Words on 
Rating Scales 


By James D. WEINLAND, 


New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 


N MAKING a descriptive rating scale it is always a major problem to find the best 
] descriptive adjectives to mark the distinctions which the scale should make. To 
use straight line, colorless, adjectivessuch as good, better, best, is not sufficiently 
meaningful so that different raters will reach a desirable degree of uniformity. A 
‘*good’’ degree of skill to one judge is ‘‘excellent’’ to another and only ‘‘average’’ to 
a third. 

In order to find differentiating descriptive phrases a word hunt should be insti- 
tuted. Both the dictionary and the workers can be called on to contribute, but the 
hunt should not end until clear-cut characterizing phrases, in the worker's language, 
have been assembled. Those using the rating blanks provide the final certification 
that the phrases are meaningful and descriptive. 

The problem then remains of spacing these descriptions properly on the rating 
line. In doing this the first impulse would be to space the descriptions as evenly as 
possible. For instance, on a five description rating line, one might try to make the 
difference between descriptions 1-2-3-4-5 all equal. But to do this, disregards two 
common human tendencies. 


The Over-Worked Average 


HE first of these tendencies is that of overworking the average or middle descrip- 
Tico. Whenever a rater wishes to avoid responsibility he can take recourse to 
checking the average rating. This is done so much that frequently cautions against 
it must be given. It is desirable, as well, to reduce this tendency by constructing the 
tating blank so that evaluations away from the average will be encouraged. 
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The second common human tendency is to avoid extremes. Workers do not 
easily rate their subordinates as ‘‘supreme’’ or “‘ignorant.’’ If descriptive phrases 
are selected that appear exaggerated to the raters who use them, the judgments will 
be limited to the more conservative descriptions on the rating scale and part of the 
blank will be waste paper. 

The following technique will help to accomplish the objectives given above (1) 
of obtaining adequate descriptive phrases in the workers language, (2) of finding 
phrases that make it easy to depart from an evaluation of ‘‘average’’, and (3) of find- 
ing phrases for ‘‘end’’ ratings that will not be too extreme. 


Salesmen Pick Their Own Words 


HE steps followed were these: First, the workers themselves, who were to be 
cant were asked for descriptive phrases for given characteristics, as follows: 
‘Consider the expressiveness of people’s faces. We want to find descriptive words 
for the scale line given below (to be used with selecting department store sales- 
men). Write down some words that occur to you such as ‘‘merry’’—‘‘smiling’’—or 
‘*serious’’ that could be used to replace the adjectives and numbers we have used. 


100 50 ° 
Attractiveness of facial expression very good good average poor very poor 





The following descriptive words were submitted: Inert, pleasant, reposed, sober, 
repellent, winning, frigid, serious, stupid, eager, sneering, expressive, serene, firm, 
bewildered, dull, quiet, vivacious, blank, alert, discontented, determined, tired, 
weary, brutish, refined, peaceful, healthy, contented, complacent, smug. 


They Evaluate the Words 


TEP number two was to ask those who later would use the scale to differentiate 
between the phrases. Here a nine point scale was used with the intention of 
later dropping phrases that would fall in the position of one-three-seven and nine. 


(1) 2 G) 4 5 6 (7) 8 (9) 





The phrases in parentheses are dropped. That is, descriptions that seem extreme are 
eliminated. The differences between the average judgment and the one above and 
below are smaller than they would be on an evenly divided five point scale and invite 
judgments deviating from the average. 
A blank scale was now handed out along with the descriptive words previously 
contributed, with a request to scale the words, as follows: 
Consider the attractiveness of salesmen’s faces. We want to select descriptive 
phrases for this attractiveness, or its lack, for the scale line below. Let (1) represent 
the most pleasing facial expression and (9) the most unsatisfactory expression. 





BETTER WORDS ON RATING SCALES 


Number all the words below from (1) to (9) indicating that you would place them so 
on the rating line. 


Consider the attractiveness of Facial Expression: 
I 2 3 4 5 8 9 
attractive average unattractive 





Values Given Are Averaged 


a values given were averaged and their standard deviations obtained as follows: 


Word Average §. D. 
Winning 2.1 1.03 
Merry 2.8 85 
Smiling 2.3 -96 
Alert 2.4 81 
Refined 2.6 1.01 
Pleasant 2.6 1.10 
Vivacious 2.6 1.20 
Eager 98 
Healthy 1.6 
Expressive 1.07 
Determined .87 
Peaceful 82 
Firm 1.07 
Contented 1.00 
Serene 98 
Serious 1.90 
Reposed 93 
Quiet 66 
Sober :79 
Complacent 1.5 
Tired 91 
Weary -78 
Bewildered 81 
Discontented -97 
Smug 93 
Inert -78 
Frigid 88 

‘Dull 74 
Blank 92 
Sneering .67 
Stupid 54 
Brutish 84 
Repellent 52 


From the descriptive words above, we now want to select examples in the rela- 
tive positions of 2-4-5-6 and 8. As the one’s and nine’s are averaged out, no words 
were consistently given these positions, the ‘‘two’’ position will be represented by a 
word averaging two—plus and the “‘eight’’ position by a word averaging seven— 
plus or eight—minus. No distortion of this kind effects the center of the distribution. 
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Words Finally Chosen 


T wIL be preferable to select the final words needed, from the list provided above, 
by simple judgment rather than further statistical devices, since the phrases 
finally picked should be slanted toward the particular kind of work to be rated, in 
this case department store salesmen. In general the words with the lower standard 
deviations, other things being equal, will be preferred as having a more distinctive 
meaning to the workers. 

The descriptive line as it finally appeared on the rating scale was as follows: 


Consider the attractiveness of facial Alert Firm Quiet Complacent Frigid 
expression 1 2 3 4 5 





A similar procedure was used with each characteristic rated. 
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Decisions About What to do Involve Joe, Other 
Workers and Supervisors, the Personnel Office, 


Safety, Union and Various Other Factors in the 
Shop. 


Joe and 
His Foreman 


By Joun E. Horrocks AND Joun R. Kuvzer, 


Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. 


NDustrY will find that efficiency and employee goodwill are best promoted by a 
selection policy that places and upgrades employees upon fair and objective 
bases. A company wants to know that it has made the best possible choice for a 

position and workers like to know that merit and ability have a prominent place in 
all personnel matters. Foremen and supervisors occupy such an important position 
between workers and top management that their goodwill and high morale are prime 
considerations. 


Hit or Miss Methods Bad for Morale 


N THE past, the method of supervisor selection and promotion has been a combina- 
I tion of ‘‘hunches,’’ favoritism, seniority, and a remembrance of ‘“‘incidents 
thought to be indices of supervisory ability.’ Such hit or miss methods are bad for 
plant morale and are often expensive mistakes. There is need for some objective 
means of identifying employees who will make good supervisors. Such an objective 
means is needed especially in a large organization. In the larger organizations there 
is need for a list of promotable prospects who will be given supervisory training 
either in advance or at the time a promotion is made. : 

The objective bases mentioned in the foregoing discussion might be interviews, 
Observations, or work samples. The training of interviewers to make standardized, 
Objective observations is practically impossible. If such standardization were 
possible there would be differences between plants and between jobs within a plant. 
A better method would be the administration of tests to measure supervisory quali- 
ties. Such tests should be short, general, and inexpensive in time and money. 
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Is it possible to construct paper and pencil tests which will aid in supervisory 
selection? In consideration of this question one must determine the possibilities 
and the limits of asking a series of questions. A person might be asked to answer 
‘yes’’ or “‘no’’ to certain questions, or to give some more qualified answer which 
can be scaled. Such a scheme was used by Quentin W. File in his How Supervise? 
The big advantage in short answer tests is ease of scoring. 

A test might be devised to which long, essay-type answers may be written. 
But such a test would be time consuming, difficult to score, difficult to standardize, 
and difficult to scale. 


‘‘Knowing”’ and Doing”’ 


HE Chief difficulty with both the short answer and the essay-type tests previously 
Tieevisea is the fallacious assumption upon which the tests are based. Unfortu- 
nately, tests such as those described above assume that if a person is able to recognize 
the right answer in a test, he will be able to perform properly when confronted with 
a similar situation in the plant. Such an assumption between ‘‘knowing’’ and 
‘doing’ is completely unwarranted. 

A situation in the shop is almost always exceedingly complex. The situation 
of the moment has many antecedents. As the situation develops the supervisor must 
act. However, he must act in terms of the factors preceeding the situation, in terms 
of the kinds of people involved, and in terms of possible consequences. In short, a 
real situation cannot be faced in terms of simple ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no’’ alternatives. The 
supervisor must diagnose the situation and must act (or refrain from acting) to pro- 
mote the interests of all concerned. 

Horrocks (Horrocks, John E. ‘‘The Relationship Between Knowledge of 
Adolescent Behavior and Ability to Use Such Knowledge’’ Accepted for publication 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1946) has found in a recent research study that knowl- 
edge of what to do (as shown by formal test questions) has little relationship to 
performance in a practical situation. The same investigator also found that the 
ability to diagnose a situation did not necessarily indicate ability to make a wise 
choice in remedying the situation. 


Joe Greene 


——— test must be complex enough to simulate a life situation in addition 
to its demand for knowledge. A work sample seems, at first glance, to be a good 
idea, but the factor of time cannot be satisfactorily brought into the work sample, 
especially when the sample must be a supervisory situation. A series of work 
samples might furnish data of value, but there would be a definite lack of temporal 
continuity. 

The writers, after considerable experimentation with this problem, constructed 
a device (Kinzer, J. R., and Horrocks, J. E., Joe Greene: A Supervisor's Opinionnaire. 
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JOE AND HIS FOREMAN 


The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1946) to measure a foreman’s super- 
visory ability as evidenced by his reactions when confronted with a complex situation 
requiring an application of knowledge. The device, called Joe Greene, is an arti- 
ficially constructed case study in story form. The case was constructed on the basis 
of job analyses of foremen’s personnel relationships. The measuring device presents 
statements which get at both knowledge of personnel relationships and which 
demand action in a specific series of situations with temporal continuity. The scor- 
ing of the case study is simple and it can be administered in a relatively short time. 


Joe and His Foreman 


HE Case study describes the career of Joe Greene from the day he was hired until the 
‘Lae of hisemployment. The story is a series of related incidents involv- 
ing Joe and his foreman, Mr. Smith. The story is presented in three short, separate 
parts. After each part is a series of statements which require the reader to make 
decisions and to state his opinions as to the best thing to do. 

Decisions to be made involve Joe, other workers and supervisors, the personnel 
office, safety conditions, the union, and various other factors of the shop scene. The 
case is presented in three parts so that a picture of action over a period of time will be 
seen, and so that the person taking the test will not have to read an undue amount of 
material before he begins answering questions. Thus, the breakdown of the case 
into parts makes memory play a smaller part. | 

The case study is scored in the answer booklet used by the foreman. Several sub 
scores may be obtained and a profile drawn so that the foreman’s particular status 
may be seen in relation to that of other foremen who have taken the test. The three 
chief sub scores are Knows, Does, and Morale. Concealed within the test is a tem- 
perament or personality scale so that a more complete picture of the foreman may be 
obtained. The temperament profile, whose use is optional for those administering 
the test, is obtained by a second scoring of the answers to the case study. Measures 
such as those of autocracy-democracy and security-insecurity may be obtained by this 
second scoring. The inclusion of the temperament scale as a part of the case study is 
economical of time and does not give the foreman the impression that he is answering 
a ‘‘personality’’ test. 


Other Recommended Tests 


I 1s recommended that to get a full picture of the supervisor's ability a test of men- 
tal ability be given in addition to the measures already discussed. Any good 
short form of an intelligence test that does not stress verbal factors to too great a 
degree is recommended. Industrial experience with the short form of the Otis has 
been quite successful. The test of temperament is somewhat more difficult and will 
probably be eliminated by many. In addition to the scale included in the case 


study there are various other tests of temperament available such as the 
Humm-Wadesworth. 
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More elaborate testing of supervisory ability might wish to include small job 
samples and various measures of special aptitude or abili:y. These would be par- 
ticularly revealing in particular instances after the case study test had been used as a 
screening device. However, in view of time and expense, most industrial testing 
prefers to confine itself to one or two short easily administered and scored items. 
For such a program the case study test together with a measure of mental ability 
would appear to have real possibilities. 


Correction 





The October, 1945 issue of the Journal of Applied Psychology carried an article 
by Mr. Quentin W. File titled the ‘Measurement of Supervisory Quality in Industry’’, 
being a report of the results of a study of this subject he made. 

The January 1946 issue of the Personnel Journal carried a digest and interpreta- 
tion of Mr. File’s study as reported in the Journal of Applied Psychology, under the 
title ‘“Are Management's Views of Supervision Faulty?”’ 

This digest and interpretation was the work of the editorial staff of the Per- 
sonnel Journal, but unfortunately as the by-line and contents page were laid out it 
appeared that Mr. File was the author of the digest and interpretation of his own 
work. This was not so. 

The Personnel Journal offers its apologies to Mr. File for this error in layout, and 
trusts that if the views expressed in the interpretation were at variance with those 
held by Mr. File he has not been unduly embarrassed thereby. 








Most Personnel People Dealing with Veterans 
Are Civilians. Even the Most Competent Ones 
Can Offer Only a Lukewarm Interest. Gener- 
ally Their Basic Outlook is Wrong. Each Large 
Corporation Should Have a Combat Veteran in 
the Personnel Department. 


Veterans and 
Large Companies 


By Ernest A. McKay 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tosi: has been much foolish talk about readjustment, but the veteran white 


collar worker who has returned to his old job in the large corporation is a 

serious problem. He is a challenge to personnel managers, and the challenge 
is not being met. To make matters worse, top management, for the most part, is 
unaware that a problem exists even though many of their firms now employ five 
thousand or more servicemen. The average clerk, salesman, and even executive 
hopes to get ahead. He is ambitious and he is an individualist. 


He Mutters 


H" DOEs not run to his shop steward, or make speeches at Legion conventions. 
He merely mutters to himself and hopes that time will solve his troubles. But 
time will not solve all his troubles, and if the big corporation does not examine this 
sore spot the source of irritation will grow through the years. 

What is the trouble? Certainly the majority of companies have been benev- 
olent throughout the war. They have aided employees’ dependents; part salaries 
have been paid; many have bestowed generous Christmas gifts; and all have followed 
the spirit as well as the letter of the law in welcoming the return of the veteran. 
Why, then, only a year after V-J Day, is the veteran employee embittered? I have 
talked with large numbers of such employees formally, and in casual conversation as 
a fellow veteran, and the vast majority are disappointed and disillusioned. 

This is what has happened. For the past four years the best youth of the 
corporation has had plenty of time to gain perspective and dream about the future. 
All have been broadened by their experiences, many have gained experiences during 
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their military life which should prove to be of immediate practical value. All have 
matured. So they have returned to their work with new enthusiasm, fresh ideas, 
and ambition. Their dreams have rapidly vanished, though many of those dreams, 
it is true, were absolutely worthless. Many expected positions of greater respon- 
sibility when they had no legitimate claims to greater responsibility. But it is the 
ineptness in handling them as individuals that has hurt. 


Forget the Last Four Years 


B® business refuses to believe that a man could possibly learn anything of lasting 
value in the service. Time and time again they have been told, ‘We are not inter- 
ested in what you did in the Army.”’ Ata recent sales meeting a twenty-eight year 
old Army Air Force Colonel who had commanded an Air Wing in the Pacific, and 
who was responsible for hundreds of lives as well as the aggressive pursuit of the 
enemy, made the grave error of referring to an incident in the Army. He was 
quickly told by his superior that it would be best to forget the last four years. 

Upon returning to their old company a few, a very few, have received better 
jobs. Some have received their old jobs and fortunately are satisfied, but many have 
discovered that they have outgrown their work. The saddest of the lot, however, 
are the hundreds, if not thousands, who have received their salaries, but because of 
changes in organization are completely without useful work. Nothing is more 
demoralizing. For months they have wandered aimlessly down hallways, shuffled 
blank pieces of paper, and sharpened pencils galore. 

When they place their predicament before their boss they receive a polite 
response. They are told that they cannot expect to become vice-presidents in a 
couple of weeks. They are also assured that they will be given a good reference if 
they care to look around for something else. So the young man that could produce, 
and desperately wants to produce so much for the company is now dejected and 
defeated. The large corporations can afford to pay men to do nothing, but they 
cannot afford the ill will that is spreading in business today. 


Loyalty Is Chipped Away 


HAT, unfortunately, is only the beginning. The same person that severely 
"Tesiticized wasted manpower in the Army and Navy, where organizations sprouted 
up over night, now realizes that that defect is not confined to the services. It exists 
in big business and with far less reason. So the man who has been allowed to 
stagnate looks around and starts to pick flaws. His loyalty starts chipping away. 
He sees that even though he has been granted seniority in years many persons are 
hired today at larger salaries for positions which are in equal or even smaller 
classifications. 

He becomes embittered by the advancement of ‘‘draft dodgers,’’ and the place- 
ment of defense workers. He becomes tired of fellow workers regarding him with 
annoyance as returning competition. He feels left out of the picture and does not 
know which way to turn. He forgets that management is faced with many other 
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VETERANS AND LARGE COMPANIES 


problems of tremendous import. He starts believing misinformation which is 
always in circulation, and his complaints which were once legitimate grow and 
become distorted. The result is that both management and the employee have lost. 
Time will not solve this problem because it is a rolling snowball. 

What can be done? The progressive ex-serviceman does not expect favoritism 
even though he is constantly reminded by civilians that all G.I.s are ‘‘in on the 
gravy.’’ He should expect fair play. 


Civilian Basic Outlook Wrong 


Ost personnel people today who are dealing with the returned veteran are 
M civilians. That isa mistake. They cannot possibly appreciate a serviceman’s 
mental processes. The best they can do, even the competent ones, is to offer luke- 
warm interest. More important, their basic outlook is wrong. The civilian 
believes that the veteran's attitude during the readjustment period is caused by 
numerous unpleasant war experiences. That is not true. His troubles during 
readjustment are based upon a deep concern for the future rather than anything that has 
occurred in the past. 

The large corporation would do well to establish at least one combat veteran in a 
personnel position where he could help others find themselves. His chief objective 
should be to aid the employee in finding happiness in his work. The result for the 


corporation would be one more step towards modern, effective personnel administra- 
tion. 


Combat Veteran In Personnel Position 


a of the functions of such a position could be: 


1. Listen to the veteran’s thoughts. Hear his new ideas. Let him air 
his complaints, and learn where he has been misinformed. 

2. Help develop new ideas through the proper channels when they 
are sound. Straighten out legitimate complaints. Clear up mis- 
information. 

. Discuss company policy, and where possible, future plans of the 
company. Too often the top men in management have the best 
intentions, but the fellow down the line never gets the word. 

. Recommend changes in positions where possible. This does not, 
of course, mean promotions. There are many accountants who 
would prefer marketing, and marketers who would now prefer 
accounting. That is merely an example. Many valuable switches 
could be made which up to now have been overlooked. 

. Investigate the employee's military background. The company 
may benefit greatly by new techniques and practices. 


What would all this do? It would erase the cold, nearsighted indifference of 


management, and the bitterness of the employee. Both would benefit by a sound 


personnel relations program which would help to build harmony for the good of the 
entire organization. 





It is an Interesting Experience to Sit Outside an 
Employment Manager's Office and Listen to the 
People Waiting to be Interviewed by Him and 
Then to Sit in With Him and Listen to Him Being 
Kidded by Job Applicants. 


Turnover Begins 
With Hiring 


By HerMan SLAVIN, 


Guidance Associates, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


quits and discharges among factory workers dropped to 43 per thousand per 

month. This represents the lowest level reached in over four years. But 
even this improved rate means that less than one out of every two persons now being 
hired will stay on his job as long as one year. And the ratio is far higher for em- 
ployees with previous experience. 


i February, the most recent month on which we have nationwide statistics, 


Expensive Learning Period 


veRY personnel and factory manager is well aware of the elementary fact that 
E, turnover among skilled workers costs money. They know, too, that turnover 
among unskilled, new personnel is even more costly. For not only do such workers 
take a considerable time to learn their jobs and to produce enough to earn their 
keep, but they absorb a large amount of expensive supervisory time in the course 
of their training, and often damage either goods or good will in the learning process. 

As we near the return of normal competitive conditions, management must look 
around for corners to becut. In an era in which many costs are fixed by government 
regulation or law, or by union agreement, there remains still at least one field in 
which impressive economies are clearly possible. 

The right of an employer to hire the potentially most efficient worker is still 
largely unabridged. And it is in this area that substantial savings can be achieved. 
For many of the causes of turnover stem from the initial hiring. 





TURNOVER BEGINS WITH HIRING 


Store Hires College People 


A of years ago, the directors of one of the largest stores in New York City 
decided that they would employ no one, even for their simplest selling jobs, who 
had not obtained a college degree. This, they believed, would give them their 
money’s worth and more. They-thought that they were going to obtain the most 
intelligent and polished men and women in the retailing field and each week would 
witness a new sales record. : 

However, much to the chagrin of the store management it didn’t work out that 
way at all. It was not long before the bright and ambitious college graduates 
discovered that few, if any, of them were going to become section managers or buyers. 
And selling at a counter, day after day, can be a dull, wearying, and futile job to 
many people, just as it can be fascinating to others. Thus, in a fairly short time, 
the store had on its hands the largest number of bored and dissatisfied employees 
gathered in a single relatively small area. And the resulting turnover was devastat- 
ing. Today that store has a well-rounded and integrated testing program by which 
personnel is selected in accordance with the requirements of the particular job to be 
done. 


“I Think It Would Be Interesting’’ 
I Is now an acknowledged fact that, hiring can be done just as inefficiently by 


engaging people who are too good for their jobs as well as by taking on others 
who are not good enough. And it can be done badly in other ways. 

How are most inexperienced persons hired? Generally, by an interview. They 
are asked whether they would like to do the kind of work offered; the answer is, 
naturally, “‘Yes."’ The question ‘‘why’’ may be answered in a variety of ways, 
ranging from “‘I think it would be interesting’’ to ‘‘I need a job.’’ Obviously, none 
of these replies can establish in satisfactory fashion the competence or aptitude of 
young men or women and their potential usefulness to any organization. 

If the applicant’s manner is pleasing, if he comes well-recommended, or if his 
appearance conforms to the foreman’s or personnel man’s notion of how such a 
worker should look, he is hired. But can clerical, sales, or mechanical ability be 
recognized by looking at or talking to a job seeker? Few, if any, authorities in the 
field of personnel administration will answer that question affirmatively. 

Today, standardized interest, intelligence, aptitude, and personality tests are 
Scientific tools which are as essential to efficient management as market surveys, 
billing machines, cost accounting, and assembly line production. No alert enter- 
prise refuses to avail itself of the decrease in costs and the increase in profits that 
these make available. Nevertheless, there has not been an equal readiness to accept 
and to intelligently utilize the advantages of personnel engineering. 


**T’d Like to Work for You”’ 


T 1s the easiest thing in the world for an applicant for a job to say ‘‘I'd like to work 
for your company; I've always liked that kind of work.’’ But for a number of 
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reasons his statement may not betrue. In his eagerness to get a job he may tell what- 
he considers a white lie. He may even think he is interested in the work offered 
when in actuality he has neither knowledge of or experience in the particular field. 
Or the interest which may actually be present is kased on nothing more substantial 
than the fact that other members of the family are engaged in the same kind of work, 
or that there is considerable prestige attached to it, or that the starting wage is 
fairly attractive. But a standardized interest test, carefully administered, objec- 
tively scored will, in a large number of cases, separate the wheat from the chaff. 

More important, perhaps, than interest is aptitude. For while interest may 
develop as familiarity and skill grow, aptitude is usually considered to be inherent in 
the individual, or at least so firmly fixed at the age of sixteen or even earlier that it 
can no longer be produced by training or experience. Today, as a result of years of 
experimental and practical work, there exist very satisfactory objective tests for the 
measurement of mechanical, clerical, sales and other aptitudes. And there is little, 
if anything, that any youngster or adult can do to bring about the appearance of an 
attitude where none exists. 

Intelligence tests have been in wide use for many years. Their accuracy has been 
validated in tens of thousands of cases. And their utilization in industry in making 
assignments to jobs which require various degrees of mental acuity is unquestionably 
sound personnel practice. 


Unproductive, Troublesome, Costly 


INALLY, there are the personality or adjustment tests. More recent in develop- 
F ment than intelligence and aptitude scales, they, nevertheless, must play an in- 
creasingly important role in the wise selection of workers. More and more is it 
becoming clear that jobs call not only for certain levels of intelligence, for specific 
skills or aptitudes, but often for definite personal qualities and attitudes. 

The employee with the wrong temperament, even when otherwise properly 
assigned, quickly becomes maladjusted. Inevitably, the maladjusted worker is 
unproductive, troublesome, costly. And while the validity of psychological 
measuring devices in this field is not as great as in others, their usefulness in the hands 
of a professionally trained and experienced staff is no longer debatable. 

The largest source of new personnel for any employer must of necessity be in- 
experienced or technologically disemployed workers. In these cases probable use- 
fulness to the prospective employer cannot be measured by an interview or an ap- 
plication form because there is no work history or one not strictly comparable. 
But the most enterprising organizations, utilizing modern personnel tools, leave 
little to chance and less to guesswork in making their original investment in new 


workers. Reduced turnover, more productive and better satisfied employees are 
the dividends. 





The Racket in a Canning Factory is Such that 
Workers Cannot Talk with Each Other and So 
Are Isolated But Music Seems to Help Them 
Feel Not So Much Alone. | 


Canning 
to Music 


By FRANKLIN C. McPzaxk, 


North Sacramento, Cal. 


Mr: for industrial purposes came into its own during the war years when 


management was willing to try anything to speed up production. That it 

was successful is testified to in many private and government reports. 
However, to the best of the writer’s knowledge, music has never been used in a large 
canning plant. In some respects this is surprising since a cannery makes an ideal 
situation for the use of music. The greatest proportion of cannery jobs are repetitive 
in nature. The work is seasonal and the material perishable; therefore, the hours 
of work are long. , 


A Noisy Job 


HE nature of the individual task is such that all work must be performed while 
Kane As a result of such factors, the worker tends to experience an unusual 
amount of fatigue. This condition is especially understandable when it is realized 
that most of the personnel are women—middle-aged women. Further, noise is 
constantly and overwhelmingly present. Cans run every which way on overhead 
belts, gears drive long belts, steam emerges from a hundred steam cookers. Noise 
fatigue is inescapable. 

These fatigue-producing factors cannot be ignored by management for although 
the work may be simple and repetitive, it nonetheless demands workers who are 
alert and capable of concentrating their visual and tactile senses throughout the 
working day. Thus, the situation is ideally suited for industrial work music, yet 
in the past the extreme noise level has always discouraged the use of music, It was 
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felt that music could contribute nothing to the job if it had to compete with the din 
and clamor of the cannery. 

A new high fidelity sound system was developed in order to make better in- 
dustrial music possible. It was believed that this system would be capable of 
bringing the advantages of music to cannery workers. Arrangements were made 
with a large canning company to install the system for experimental purposes. To 
insure better control of the experiment, only two canning lines were utilized. One 
of these lines was the noisiest in the entire plant; the other presented only the usual 
discord of the cannery. 

The experiment was conducted over a ten-day period and music was provided 
daily from 9 to 9:30 A.M., 10 to 10:30 A.M., 11 to 12:30 P.M., and 2 to 3 P.M. 
At the end of the testing period an evaluation of the results was made. Unfortu- 
nately, no valid comparative production figures could be used since there were other 
variable factors at work influencing production. However, questionnaires were 
completed by every woman involved in the test. The questionnaire was so worded 
as to provide a good indication of any added productivity brought about by the 
music. 


TABLE I 
Regsutts or Test CoNpUCcTED 
June 16 to June 25, 1946 








reas a omar rou 
1. I like music while I work. Yes25 Noo Yes17 No3 Yes 42 No3 
2. Lenjoy my work more when music Yes25 Noo Yes17 Nog Yes 42 Nog 


is played. 

3. I go home from work less tired when} Yes25 Noo Yes17 No4 Yes 42 No4 
music is played during the working 
day. 

4. I believe Ido my work better when} Yes24 Nox Yes17 No4 Yes 41 Nos 
music is played during the working 
day. 

5- [believe that music during the work-| Yes25 Noo Yes17 Nog Yes 42 No4 
ing day puts my working group in 
a happier frame of mind. 


6. Despite the noise withinthe cannery} Yes25 Noo Yes16 Nos Yes 41 Nos 
I heard enough of the music to 
enjoy it. 

7. Ifound the music tobe annoying and} Yeso No25 Yes4 No17 Yes4 Noq4 
disturbing. 


8. I found the noise within the cannery} Yes25 Noo Yes17 Nog Yes 42 Nog 
less noticeable and tiring when the 
music was played. 

g. I would like to have the playing of} Yes25 Noo Yes 18 No3 Yes 43 No3 

music continued. 























CANNING TO MUSIC 


Most Employees Like Music 


ABLE | indicates the nature of the questionnaire and the results obtained. The 
ka are shown by department and by total. The picture is clear-cut and self- 
evident. Especially revealing are the remarks which were spontaneous in origin. 
The completed questionnaires leave no doubt as to the ability of music to add to the 
work-satisfaction of an employee group, even when the music is presented against a 
conflicting background of maddening noise. [It is reasonable to assume that in- 
creased production and better employer-employee relationships are natural concomi- 
tants of this increased work-satisfaction. 


Spontaneous Remarks 


SortTiING DEPARTMENT 


Please give music. (Reported on 5 separate sheets. ) 
Please have more popular songs played and sung. 
Please try and play some Spanish music. 

Yes, we want music. 

Yes, music. 

Would like music. 

Would like to keep music. 

I would really enjoy the music. 


Ss arey ff 


CANNING DEPARTMENT 


1. The noise in the cannery is so loud you could not hear the music 
plain enough to know what they were playing otherwise if there 
were no loud noise in the cannery the music might be more applicable 
during working hours. 

2. I do not like the music while at work it causes our mind to drift 

from our work and also when too loud causes headaches and ner- 

vousness. 

The music is fine if it so we all can hear it. 

By all means have music for I and a great number do like it. 

I do think music is nice. Ido think everybody works faster when 

the music is going. Bring the music back. 

Air conditioning or fans would be more beneficial. 


Nn Vpw 








































Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett VAN Every 


California Personnel Management Association, San Francisco 2, Cal. 


THE WAGNER ACT: AFTER TEN YEARS 


By Louis G. Silverberg. Bureau of National Affairs. Washington, D. C. 1945. 
126 pp. 


On its tenth anniversary the National Labor Relations Act has probably earned 
the distinction of being the most controversial and most publicized statute. 

Today's labor strife and increasing work interruptions are said to be an effort on 
the part of our present economy to evolve a national labor policy. What forces are 
at work, besides the clashing contestants themselves, are not clearly known; but this 
book goes a long way in applying a calm appraisal of what has been done. The 
study is not only a scholarly examination of the Act and its impact for the past ten 
years, but is also a symposium of leading experiences and opinions from many points 
of view. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner, after whom the legislation has become more popv- 
larly known as the ‘‘Wagner Act,’ wrote the introduction and put in a good plug 
for his present legislative proposals. 

Leon H. Keyserling and J. Warren Madden discuss the history and background 
of the Act in separate articles. Charles Fahy and Malcolm Ross relate how the 
N.L.R.A. withstood the courts and fared in the forum of public opinion. Lee H. 
Hill and William M. Leiserson take opposing stands on how the Act can be improved. 
H. A. Millis contributes the final chapter with a testimony on the price of collective 
bargaining and how he believes our American way of life can be improved through its 
earnest practice. 

The tenth anniversary of the Act finds this legislation under the most severe 
criticism it has faced to date. Critics in both the Senate and the House are flaying 
weaknesses of the Act, its one-sidedness in granting special privileges to union mem- 
bers with no corresponding bertefits or equivalent protection from similar abuses for 
employers, management, investors and stockholders. While the pro’s and con's of 
the Act are now being debated in Congress as a contributing factor in our present labor 
strife, itis very likely that the issues raised and general appraisals laid down in this 
study will go far in determining the inclination of Congressional action and the 
trend toward a future labor policy of the country. 








